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XXI 


EARLY CONDITIONINGS OF PER- 
SONALITY IN THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD’ 


years, or even five years ago, there 
no such person as the preschool child. 
years ago we were just beginning to 
ver ordinary children and their im- 
nee for social life and progress. It 
taken all the the 
obvious fact that children do be- 
that 


ldren who are born and the way they 


ages to realize ap- 

ntl 
men and women and the kind 
brought up make a vital difference to 

ety 

‘ven when we began to see that child- 
is the time for building up physical 

that the 


blem of juvenile delinquency underlies 


and preventing disease, 


nal reform and criminology, that mental 
iene, if it is to be a reality, must be 
oned with in the plastic years, even 
n we began to establish child welfare 


child health child- 


cing societies, we were thinking primar- 


enters, agencies and 
ly of children who had reached school age. 
Within the last five years we have been 
pushed back and back by the insoluble 
factors in our social problems to infancy 
itself. 
Medicine 
eriod for health and morality is the first 


is telling us that the crucial 
two or three years of life. Psychology is 
ending us to the maternity ward and the 
irsery to observe the beginnings of that 
mplex process we call human behavior. 
Psychiatry is pointing to the first five years 
s determinants of mental health and is es- 
tablishing habit clinies for very young chil- 
ren. 
1 Address 
nsylvania, March 27, 


at Schoolmen’s Week, 


1925. 


University of 


JUNE 13, 192 Number 


546 


yrams as us and 


growth of the nursery school mark 


‘ 


tion’s recognition of the general 
interest 
In si 
} + 


perience have seen a revolu 


‘ial work, my own te 


ago mental hygiene and ps) 


work were beginning 


just 


Family case work dealt with 


dividuals and with the children as a 
You can 


of the family agencies without 


group 

read through the earlier recor 

recognition of children as persons 

are apt to be differentiated only by 

age and sex, except for some spec 

lem of health, education or de! 
In the field of child placing, although 


we have to deal with individual children 


inquency 


whom we take from a broken home to place 
in a foster family, we are only 
ing to recognize the obligation to individ 


Well do I 


when we used to comfort oursel\ 


ualize every child. remember 
es with the 
thought that a baby needed only good phys 
that 
had less effect on a 
older chiid It 


that the child-placing agency with which | 


ical care, unwholesome surroundings 


younger than on an 


was only two vears ago 


} 


am associated determined to make 


of each infant before placing for adoption 


Any good healthy attractiv: used to 


be considered a good adoption risk 

we know that babies as well as ok 

dren may be rated as to native a 

we give psychological tests to every child 


received by us, no matter what |} 


These tests are very tentative as vet but 


when combined with careful physical ex 


aminations and social histories and 
guarded by retests at proper intervals 


they offer at least one valuable tool for be 


ginning to treat babies as persons 
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In concentrating upon the young child, that is no reason why he should 
therefore, we are not ignoring later devel- an interest in destroying rather tha 
opments but are on the contrary for the making things or a habit of resisting 
first time recognizing their origin and try- bornly instead of complying chee: 
ing in a rational and scientific fashion to We should have to know the condit 
seek control at the source. Both psychiat- under which John grew to understand 
rist and psychologist are demonstrating he learned to gain satisfaction or d 
that the personality trends in children himself in unpleasing rather than pk 
which later make problems for educators ways. 
and social workers as well as parents have Harry has inherited a good mir 
a history which can be traced. Modern strong body and a great deal of deter 
psychology is pretty well agreed that the energy. In the particular family in w! 
reform of an individual is not accomplished he has been placed from infancy | 
by will power, force, punishment or fear. learned to express his determinatio: 

ad as well as good behavior is not some- tantrums which have been highly su 
thing which is established over night. Itis ful in controlling the adults around 
a product of years, the outgrowth of a par- From a baby’s point of view, it is int 
ticular experience. To change it is a scien- gent to scream and kick if it produces 
tific rather than a moral problem. In psy- desired result, but it is certainly stup 
chology as in medicine we are fast coming not criminal in an adult to allow a « 
to see that prevention gives the best hope become conditioned to getting his 
of eontrol. We do spend much thought — satisfied in a way which will not work 
and effort in struggling to adjust adults, side the family circle. This parti 
in helping them to produce changes for the family is so blind to what is taking | 
better in their habits and attitudes, but we in their midst, that they, like many 
know that the best way to insure mental are quite ready to blame the child and 
health to adults is to safeguard their first inheritance for the responses he is bu 


experiences, to understand more thor- up to the social environment they pri 


oughly how human beings are conditioned No one would blame a child of ten 
from earliest infancy and to attempt to Jack of physical health produced in 
control the process in the interest of the course of living under the care of his ] 
individual and society before it becomes ents but would explain his condition 
so complex. terms not only of his inheritance but 
This is not meant to ignore the impor- _ the health habits of his family, his feeding 
tance of heredity but rather to emphasize exercise, rest, play, clothing, ete. Yet 
the fact that, given a certain inherited do tend to treat as a moral issue deserving 
equipment, the individual from the moment of praise or blame, the good or bad beha' 
of birth, if not before, is being modified of children as if they were in some v 
and reshaped continuously in response to responsible or could control the condit 
the particular environment into which he under which their ways of reacting to 
happens to have been born. Over this eon- have been formed. 
ditioning environmental process we ought If we are to be intelligent about soc 
to be able to exercise some control, whereas’ well as physical problems we have to aban 
heredity is still beyond our reach. don our emotional reactions to the things 


John has inherited a sturdy body to- children do in our homes, our streets a! 
gether with a very limited mentality, but our school rooms and use the best m1 
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n trying to find out why 
ris built up. If our intere 
¢ responsibility, praise, blame 
ent for any particular bit of 
shall never be able t 

ivior the 

as a problem to be 

ete understanding 


that 


has grown 
living conditions they have 


they 
es exhib ard for them 
eel themselves eriticized when their 


i his aetern 


final situation pointed out. t tyrannical 
rd for the teacher developing 
her own share ne one « 
; of a troublesome boy 
this disturbing influence in a 
is too large to teach anyway. 
in she with her immediate and press- who 
tical problem stop to individualize and instilled a 
forty children and patiently earliest infancy or it may 
1 childhood the devel- ‘avorable comparison WV 
f meeting tter loved brother or 


haps we Can give Jenn e® some 


she probably ean not in daring and achieve 
work out the origins of behavior in Sit I Sam make 
of each child without the help of a because he craves 


eounsellor or visiting teacher, but and has never found any ot! 


an get a new and more scientific atti- ing them. Maybe he 


toward behavior problems; she can mates, 


perhaps he 


enough about the theoretical pos- Something has prevented | 


es to interpret the ordinary defense put | 


imself across in othe 
ons which are common to childhood, family may have put 
she can accept frankly the fact that ishnes:s 


too is an important factor in the prob- ‘Ise. In any case to re 


and be willing to examine her own is carrying over from early 


udes and their effect on the child. 


paitern tor galning attention 
thing would do more to simplify dis- of power will | 


| ii De more ne p 
ne 


to remove irritation, to increase re- With him than blind repression 
rcefulness in dealing with conduct prob- To understand ourselv 

s in the school, than a point of view 

h could see in John’s obstinacy, Jen- 


's unreasonable timidity, Tom’s rebel- 
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uterine life. The baby is a living, respond- 
ing organism, at least as soon as he enters 
the world, and we have no reason to assume 
that what happens to him in this period 
leaves no impression just because it has 
not been in terms of conscious experience. 
There are those who see in the birth proe- 
ess the first fear experience which intro- 
duces the uneonscious infant to the life 
struggle. There are those who find in 
birth, where it has been peculiarly hard 
or the child peculiarly sensitive, the basis 
for deepseated fear which makes for serious 
difficulties of adjustment throughout the 
individual’s existence. The nursing ex- 
perience, although never a conscious one, 
must surely have left profound impres- 
sions and conditioned us in ways which as 
yet we can only guess at. This first asso- 
ciation with the mother would inevitably 
effect the later relationship not only to the 
mother but to other adults. It is impos- 
sible to believe that whether nursing is a 
pleasant, satisfactory experience to both 
mother and child or a souree of pain and 
discomfort, makes no difference to the 
mother-child relationship or to the food 
interest through which so much of our 
later development is motivated. 

So with all these first contacts of the in- 
fant with life, we have no right to assume 
that they do not count. The psychiatrists 
are coming more and more, through the 
study of the adults, to realize that funda- 
mental interests, important attitudes and 
character traits are acquired during the 
first years, through the eonditions of nurs- 
ing, weaning, the acquiring of bladder and 
bowel control, and the like with the emo- 
tional attitudes that are aroused and the 
relationships to parents which are de- 
veloped thereby. 

Setting aside this early period about 
which we know so little that we can only 
suggest possibilities, we come to the later 
preschool years where the conditioning in- 


fluences of family life are much 
clearly understood. Perhaps if 
ourselves what children, or adults 
matter, most need for happiness and 
tal health, we shall be in a better | 
to see what early life in the family 


do with both. The fundamental m 


all human beings is a sense of at-hon 


in one’s environment, a feeling of 
adequate to life as one finds it Phis 
sounds simple, but it depends upon a g 
many factors which are in their ramit 
tions infinitely complex. This feeling 
security and adequacy in life depends 
at least three things in childhood: a st 
background, ability to win approval 
others, and power to do, to carry out 
cessfully some of the activities which 
characteristic of other children of the s 
age. A little later in the child’s deve 
ment we can see that there must ly 
cluded as part of his sense of securit 
positive fearless attitude towards sex 
a belief that he will be able to achieve 
happiness, to find a satisfactory love 
ject outside of his own family. 

How does a child get his sense of st 
ity, of firm ground under his feet? Whe 
else but through his parents and the fam 
circle? We who work with dependent c! 
dren understand only too well the shock t 
confidence which comes with the discover 
that one’s own home is not necessaril) 
safe refuge, a permanent foundation. Th 
child who is moved from place to plac 
a prey to undercurrents of fear and 
security, which inevitably find expre 
in blind attempts to compensate. Such at 
tempts since they are unconscious are se! 
dom well chosen or socially acceptable 

But a child need not be dependent 
out of his own home to feel the effect 
instability in the family background 
little child, the child who has never ¢ 
to school, is already responding with f 
hatred, distrust, to the drunken father 





tnnate 
it¢ 
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ng to deceive one parent to 


other. Such a child may ha‘ 
already a sex antagonism beeai 


troing emotions toward the 


idult he 
| experiences. 


knows are blocked 


n we need not fall back upon such 


nvasions of family solidarity to find 


for fundamental fear in childhood 


a responds to such subtleties as lack 

and understanding between par- 
The parents are his only patterns 
in relationships, his all-powerful 
tors. If 


} 
‘ipline, 


they quarrel, disagree in 


are not loving with each 


the child’s security is undermined 


there are parents who do not love 


-hildren or who do not love them 


well. One of the difficult adjust- 
of early childhood is learning to 
ip one’s place as baby, as the center 
e and attention, and accept the new- 
who supplants one, at least tempor- 
in the affection of mother and father. 
parents happen to prefer the new 
if they are not aware of what 1s hap- 
ning to the feelings of the older child, 
later arrival is actually more beauti- 
more able, more fit or better behaved 
n the older child, there may have been 
ted here feelings of jealousy and riv- 
which will determine many unfor- 
traits. 
How any particular child will be condi- 
ned by jealousy depends on his previous 
periences, his natural make-up and the 
er factors in his situation. But of one 
may be the 


I think of one child whose 


g you sure, results are 
er desirable. 
ry attitude was based on jealousy of a 


Her 


red means of attracting more parental 


Inger sister. unconsciously ac- 
and solicitude lay in the development 
acute fears and threats of suicide and 


s at a tender age. Another child from 


liest years had resisted her mother’s de- 


ild excelled 
npetition with her less able 


tne secon 


» her older sister, 
‘t, disdained com} 


compl } 
bhi} i 


school under 
e jealous children bec 

pressed and shut 

do not have 

do not trust 


proval from those outside o 
Still others assert themselves 
come overbearing, self-centere: 
ing in their efforts to make up 
ful sense of failure at home, 
chronic grouch, a depressed or 
attitude toward the universe ; 
icking out the faults of 


If parents and teachers wi 


real to themselves how intoleral 
hood is the feeling of bei 
ked, they have only to s 
to the frank criticism of 
wonseiously hostile. No ¢ 
despised or rejected as 


who depend so comple 


children 


adult 
tain a belief in themselves and 
worth in the 
approval 

The truly loving parent n 
but he 


self unless unconsciously he re: 


havior, never rejects t 


like the personality or can not 


tain traits which cause him 





s for reassurance can least of 
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to be borne. Sometimes a brilliant father 
can not endure the fact that his boy is not 
able to follow in his footsteps. His own 
ego is wounded. He may not realize what 
he does, but his every attitude makes the 
child feel displeasure. If a brilliant daugh- 
ter or younger son comes along to satisfy 
his pride and ambition for his children, the 
boy who has failed can not hope to escape 
the results of the unfavorable comparison. 

Then there are all the inferiorities of 
physical and mental make-up which may 
from the first handicap the child and inter- 
fere with his belief in himself. All kinds 
of organic defects, physical disabilities, lack 
of grace, beauty, muscular coordination, 
rhythm, even such apparently trifling 
things as red hair, overweight, undersize, 
may act as deterrents to free, comfortable 
development. An inferior mentality, par- 
ticularly if contrasted sharply with abler 
minds, particular disabilities or unappre- 
ciated gifts, contributes in the same way to 
a sense of insecurity, inability to win ap- 
proval and deter the child from attempting 
the activities through which confidence 
might be gained. None of these determin- 
ers of habit and attitude necessarily wait 
for school experience, but they are em- 
phasized by the school situation which in- 
creases strain by competition with many 
other children in an impersonal, less secure 
environment. 

The balance and self-confidence in life 
which we have laid down as fundamental 
for mental health and happiness are also 
affected vitally by the sex attitudes which 
psychiatry now shows us were already in 
process of formation before the school 
period. The tiny girl who goes over hap- 
pily and confidently to her father and finds 
in him a satisfactory masculine ideal has 
laid the foundation for the later successful 
transfer of sex love to the man she marries. 
The girl child who from the first clings to 
the mother and finds in the father only a 


source of fear, disgust or aversion ma) 


have difficulty in going out to the o; 


sex when happiness demands it. 
possibilities are open to the boy. 


The s 


The 1 
tionship between father and mother 


own happiness and acceptance of sey 


are bound to determine positively or » 


tively what their children shall 


sciously seek and feel. The sense ot 


thing seeret and hidden from whi 


child is shut out arouses a distrust 


suspicion, a feeling of something 


teriously evil, which may destroy 


dence in the parents and conditi 


child to associate sex with wrong-doing 


secrecy for years if not for life. 


Par 


have it in their power to make sex 


the first a normal interesting fact 


which any intelligent child would want 


know about and by their own joy to cor 


tion the child to expect a similar ex 


ence when he grows up, or they can eq 


surely block his emotions and re 


} 
I 


NYress 


curiosity, sending it into undergr 


channels of whose existence they 


nothing. The child whose curiosity is 


cessfully repressed may thereby fail 


curious about life itself or he may s| 


lifetime compensating for repressed sex 


terest by a symbolic curiosity in some 


tabooed field. Certain it is he ean not 


cape some injury from the unhapp) 


life of his parents, nor can he avoid 


tamination from a vulgarity or prud 


ness which at bottom believes to 
the activities in which it nevertheless 


dulges. 


be 


Since sex is a vital hunger in all ln 


Y 


beings, early experiences, preschool exper 


ences which create a profound avers 


or unwholesome ¢uriosity about sex 


will tend to weaken the individual’s b 


in himself and life and may even 


stroy his courage or inclination that fai! 
to find a mate will result. Such a wart 


and blocking of normal human « 


} 


4 


esire 


y 


y 


y 
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Tect mental health and inspire 
‘ound feeling of failure 
personality and behavior may be so ment 
chly conditioned for good or ill, teristic 
remains for the school when the pre- __instituti: 
| child is preschool no longer? One missio1 
is not to leave him preschool so long, graduation; must 
ognize that edueation begins before advanced training, 
The other answer is that no condition-_ salaries and not have 
; final or fatal if only we understand _ teach nor too large a nu 
t school life is rich in possibilities of their classes Furthermor 
nd reforming experiences, that if the _ be a fixed financial support 
fails to use its early opportunities, endowment or steady income 
child must depend on the school or other sources; there mu: 
s chance to grow into better men- _libr: ry and laboratory equi 
ilth Through the understanding buildings must be equippe: 
er, the badly adjusted child may re- in a respectable manner 
the self-confidence which a happy, The above summary of 


| 


ting relationship with an adult ean’ aeeord with the standards 


11 


from a school program rich in con-  eolleges as adopted 


; with reality and varied opportunities mission on College Standard 


developing new powers and skills he York meeting in October 

slowly win the more virile indepen- be noted that in some 

security, which a successful use of ment is ‘‘shall’’ and 

's own strength alone can provide. the word ‘‘should’’ 
[he facts which psychiatry and psychol- statement that the minim 

are discovering about the importance  gor’s salary should be $3,500, and 
parents and family life to the mental jng the completion of the wor 
ilth of the next generation, far from re- decree 

ing the schools of responsibility, only With the above general standa 
rease their obligation and enlarge in-  gajj, accepted, we may now be pri 
tely the vision of what it means to edu- iets adil to atte mpt to g ” 
te a child. and detailed answers to the qu 

Jessie Tart plied in the topie assigned 


’s p Soc ry ! 
AID . sion. Still believing that b 


important part of the ¢ 


A STANDARD LIBERAL ARTS sail Meek Bish tian wtniile 
shal first lis le requirem 
COLLEGE up of the faculty The siz 
How old is Ann?’’ is probably more’ will of course determine 
sy of solution than the question, ‘‘What the number in the facult 
a standard liberal arts college?’’ Inthe older and better known e 


standard colleges is its te 


st two or three years, however, the vari- ing their attendance even 
Sa a dowment increases 

Summary of : ress given at Memphis, Ten- ‘ 
ssee, February 4, 1925, before the Southern that they had suffic 


thodist Educational Association. readily considerably 








702 


colleges as Amherst, Swarthmore and Alle- 
gheny limit their enrollment to about 500; 
Lee, to 


about 750; certain larger women’s colleges, 


Washington and and Vanderbilt 


such as Vassar and Goucher, limit their en- 
rollment to 1,000. 

The limitation for the ideal standard col- 
lege under discussion, we shall set at 600. 
On that basis we shall make all generaliza- 
tions as to faculty, equipment and endow- 
ment. Six hundred students would require 
40 in the faculty, if we tried to maintain 
the requirements of an average of not more 
30 to each recitation class 


than students 


and an average of 15 students per profes- 
sor in the whole student body. 

The detailed recommendations following 
should be modified according to the num- 
ber of students greater or smaller than the 
suggested 600. 


An ideal list would be as follows: 


Assistant Professors and 
Assistants 
—English including Public 
Speaking) 
French 
Spanish 
German 
Greek and Latin 
History and Political Science 
Economics and Business 
Sociology and Philosophy 


. Bible 
tion 


and Religious Educa- 


Edueation and Psychology 


Mathematics and Astronomy 


Geology 

Chemistry 

History of Art 

Music 

Physical Education 
24 16 

To the above total of 40 full time teach- 

ers should be added the librarian, with four 
assistants: three advanced student labora- 


tory assistants in chemistry; three in biol- 
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ogy; one in physics; and three in p} 


[VoLt. XXI, } 


pu 


education, making a grand total of 


the instructional force. 


It is hardly within the limits of our 


cussion to explain why 


partments have been included. 


these 


Vari 


Dou 


all will approve the list for the ide 


lege of the ideal size of 600, with th: 


sible exception of the recommendation 


musie and art history. 


On 


another 


LS 


sion we have made a strong plea for 1 


two requirements in the curriculum 


liberal arts college. 


Time does not s 


for a repetition of a similar plea at 


time. 


All the full professors, more espec 


the heads of 


departments 


above 


should have obtained their Ph.D. deg 


from some high standard, reputable grad 


ate school of this country or Europe 


some eases, the so-called equivalent trai: 


ing 


thing—may be accepted. 


It 


a misty, shadowy, undefined sort 


is rene! 


conceded that travel, research and pub 


tion, and conspicuous success as a fore: 


teacher should offset the deficieney o! 


pletion or publication of the thesis, w! 


often the only thing standing in the 


of obtaining his Ph.D. degree by an other 


wise most competent and worthy tea 


Likewise, the instructors and assistant pr 
fessors should have similar graduate tr 


ing, according to their rank and exyx 


tions of promotion in the faculty. 


Important as the training of the fa 


may be, I consider the personality of 


instructor much more important. 


He 


? 


) 


have not only a comprehensive knowledg 


of his subject, but the ability to impa 


rt 


i 


However much he may know, if he 1s 


able to inspire his students to do their best 


work, he certainly fails to a great ext 


The greatest asset, by far, to the suce: 


operation of any college is a teacher 


personality—one who loves his work 


those with whom he works. 


For the 
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I have been git 
* students, through whic] 
v valuable information 
sors, and the type of 
ts respect the most MV nr 
ns deal with why he studs roe L Wi ald 1 average of ; UV a year 
ve, and why he ull profe and an average of $2,000 
lly, this is more or 
express themsel 
tion, which 
in the order 


reasons 


atient, 
re port 


» effect 


, 7 
) understand. ete Needless TO sta : . . 
‘} fy Ya" for e SVOO_O00 


from some 300 freshmen this — = 
are most valuable to me in my plans oe vequree 
ditions to the faculty for the coming 

From a study of these answers, I am 
nly foreed to conclude that person- 
should take considerable precedence 


pure scholarship, as certified to by 


ty degrees In ad on to their 


rsl 


. : 500.000 first mort: 
feel that the college eos = ON F , 


es as teachers, I 
. ° > net 4 ft invest! i? r 
Ity has an obligation of service to the nethod ¢ 7 en ‘ 


In chureh 


bonds. STOCK or 


nunity in which they live 
ent. would net $105,000 


ols, like ours, the faculty should be 
ble and willing to assist very actively = 
e, and also 


he religious, civie and social life of the 


munity. They should certainly cooper- 


ey 


ferences and 
as Sunday School teachers, church o hig 

‘s, elvie club workers, and, in fact, be ha ne pl : 

} “17° rast S2.000.000 4 he 
iV and willing To serve as mu rh or more le d - {UU I y ul 
n any other leading citizens of the com- °° 
inity. obliged 
‘he next item in order of importance is foreed 
endowment The least income needed and the 


a college of 600 students is $200.000 a 


a 


r. This amount could be reasonably 


lgeted as follows: 
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on and reci 


lings 


thematies and 
astronomy); 1 for 
for library (with 

? 


to contain 


gymnasium, with basket 
, ete.; 1 for student com 


Christian association 


tion, ete.; 1 for men’s 


women’s dormitory; 1 for cha 


oms fi eal and instrumental 


l for central heat 


The number of dormitories will depend 
A college 


located in a large city, where quite a large 


upon the location of the college 


percentage of the patronage is able to live 
at home, requires less dormitory space than 
where the majority of the student body 
In the latter 
The 


equipment of the dormitories and labora- 


comes from outside the city. 


case, extra dormitories will be needed. 


tories should be as up to date and complete 
as possible 

In addition to the above, it is taken for 
granted that the campus will be adequate 
in extent and suitable in location. The in- 
stitution represented by the speaker is for- 
125 


high ridge in the geographical center of a 


tunate in having acres, located on a 
growing municipality. 
the 


of grand total attendance, 


large and rapidly 


Columbia University, the largest in 


world in point 
seems to be to get along with about 
16 acres. A happy medium would probably 
be around 30 or 40 acres. 

In our equipment requirements we have 
overlooked but not forgotten the require- 
ments for the Department of Physical Edu- 
eation. There should be a stadium or bowl 
large enough to contain baseball and foot- 
ball fields, and a quarter mile cinder track. 
Other space should be utilized for tennis 
courts and other play-fields. The expan- 
sion in this department naturally should 
determine the need of campus acreage. 

The limitation of time allotted for diseus 
sion of these topies precludes further elabo- 
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The skeletonized outline we 
We hoy 


least, that every standard liberal art 


ration. 


given may be suggestive. 


leze now has or will soon have met 
minimum requirements suggested. Wy, 
generous enough even to hope that 
will soon have the means to go far be) 
them, especially in endowment. 
Guy E. Snavi 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
THE PLACE OF ART IN THE EDU 
CATIONAL LIFE OF THE 


CHILD 


EDUCATION is the name that we give 
a more or less conscious and formal process 
which society carries on partly for its « 
defence and partly to prepare the child 1 
do two very different things. One of 
is to learn how to make satisfactory co1 
tacts with the rest of mankind, the ot 


how to make the most out of life itself 


That society acts partly in its own be! 


is evident enough. The first aim of ¢ 
tion is to convert the child into a eivili: 
man or woman, fitted to take a pro-so 
part in a complex social organizat 
This is not a natural process; if it 
nature would take care of it and from th 
point of view education would be su 
fluous. The child is born a little wild cr 
ture: the neglected child, left to natur 
to itself, useless 


becomes in time a 


often dangerous burden to eivilizatior 
The child is capable of education, inde 
but the 


nor capable of self-development into a ¢ 


inn? 
begin} l 


is neither educated at 
ized being if isolated. For civilization 
essentially an artificial and relatively 
cent product, without biologie antecedent 
or functional character. It is a tradit 
only; the Cro-magnard was as intelligent 
and as gifted as the best races of to 
and the ever-widening gulf between prin 
the conditions of our ov 


tive man and 


lives has been crossed by each of us sin 
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Education must coopera 


‘ 


s OI the environment 
| ) ] } ] - 
‘nid dadoes not develo 


and seen 


make school a preparat 


Or me 


our young colt, but harnessed 
must be, vel iwainst his 
reward w hall endow _ verst 
vare of the Great Tradition ands 
lve and disciplined method which art as t 
nheritance from the past. While man’s eff 
s we shall also watch nature de pand 
s inborn will and power, and since’ cision of his consciousness 
nature’s part we shall stand in her all our talk about fitting th 
as possible, but primarily we echild’s interests. we pass by the 
trustees and guardians of civiliza- to the child the vocational values are slight, 
of nature, and we must not give however predominant they soon are 
responsibility on the specious plea come and that, if 
e child’s development should be es- hood that life is 
v free from interference. In en-_ esting experience 
he child with so much of his inheri- eyes of the obsessions 
he can carry for the sum of that maturity, that is all tha 
tradition 1s already too great for any that it is 
brain) our business as teachers is__ said before, 
ermine what part of it is most essen- endeavor has been ma 
his welfare. We must consider him perience; from t! 
» living child and also as the potential philosopher and the 
and provide for both. We shall listen new emotion or 


it he wants and give what we e: the ol 
ut we shall also decide what he needs cian lal 
ll need later and give him that also. 
must look to his future material well- 
and give him a vocation. Granted; 
the present time we are strengthen hi erience more 
e schools along social and vocational erally more lasting, and 
s though the only human ideal were 
a good citizen and a good provider. 
science is commercialized and 
We speak easily of our 
standard of living but always in terms 
rstood by the Chamber of Commerce. 


making life more expensive, but 
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do more things.’’ He wants to be a pirate, 
a Savage, a motorman. At the present time 
our schools work on a lower plane; even 
the higher ideals are urged on the ground 
of expediency or social value and most of 
the work has nothing to do with making 
life richer; it is a narrowing and devastat- 
ing preparation for buying and selling, for 
It is true that this 
parents expect 


health and citizenship. 


is What teachers and and 
understand, but the child’s mind, up to the 
fourth grade, is still open and eager for 
something new (like the Athenians whom 


Paul 


phenomena that unapplied science shows as 


met) and as readily welcomes the 
the medioerities to which it is generally ex- 
posed under the name of recreation. By 
unapplied science I would mean science, 
not tied up with precise measurements or 
economie purposes or even with hygiene 
but the the 
larger phenomena; the stars, the sea and 
its tides, the 


concerned with meaning of 
‘‘dark backward and abysm 


of (geologic) time,’’ its monsters and its 


the 
vapor-laden marshes, the growth and re- 


dynasties, vision of its forests and 
treat of the ice-caps, the cave man and his 
All this great drama of reality is 
the child-mind with its 


sager love of mystery and tales of wonder, 


pictures. 
within reach of 
and it is perhaps as well worth while as a 
feminized and domesticated science con- 
cerned with deep breathing and the use of 
the tooth brush and as interesting to the 
child as a fifth grade ‘‘dramatization’’ of 
the value of soap. 

‘Dost thou think because thou art vir- 
tuous’’ (with a steward’s virtue) ‘‘there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?’’ 

Shall there be no geography except in- 
dustrial geography, no biology except in 
the service of hygiene, no chemistry but 
that of soap-making and no physics of star- 
spectra but only for the wiring of the door 
bell? Shall there be no spiritual life, no 


personal life? Is there in fact a waning 
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of +} 


thinkers by 


interest in religion as 


some 


earnest and _ religious 
That interest begins to wane when r 
ceases to mean the aspiration of t 
sonal soul toward its Maker and b 
social service, and we are degradiz 
science in the same way. 

By all means let us teach somet! 
the art that makes a vocation, a g 
about the art that means home de 
and the choice of clothes and furnitu: 
by no means let the child pass thr 
years of mystery and wonder with 
ing looked on color and shapes for t! 
of the loveliness of their beauty and 
hope that something of that exper 
may continue to echo in the prosaic 
to follow. This means that we shal 
some good pictures (not merely pictur 
good things) on the walls of the 
talk 


It means that when we think 


room and shall not too much 
them. 
furniture we shall not let the quest 
possible ownership narrow our exper 
nor permit the factories of Grand R 
to block our horizon, nor the mills of 
sington to shut out the view of the 
of Persia. It will mean that later, 
we pick out the few things that w 
selves may own or make, we will c! 
one chooses when he reads or writes 
he must, but with the verse of Dant 
Shakespeare sounding in his ear. It 
mean that the experience of beauty 
of excellence has been enlarged 
that 


mark 


many contacts, contacts stret 


beyond vocational use or domestic 
that reach out through past and pri 


establish the high-water marks of | 


achievement and so enrich the person 
that the life shall in fact be more that 
and the body than raiment. 
ALBERT W. 
PvuBLIc SCHOOLS 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY 
ACHERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN THI 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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The report which this commission made was 


presented to the Philippine Islands Legislature 


which convened on May 16. 


PER CAPITA COSTS IN CITY SCHOOLS 


PER CAPITA costs in ety school systems Still 


vary considerably, according to a study just 


made publie by the statistical division of the 
Bureau of Ex 


which are for 


States lueation. 


1925 24, show 
like Buffalo, 
Nashville, Tenn., 


These figures are 


rot 
ISTICS, 


from $133.32 in a city 
$35.74, in 


S$O5_ 6-4. 


down to 
with an average ol 
for cities of 100,000 population and over. In 
this group of cities, there are thirteen with an 
average expel diture tor current expenses “per 
student in average daily attendance” of $100 or 
Buffalo, Springfield, Mass.; Yonkers, 
Newark, N. J.; Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 


more 


mM Bat 


Trenton, Boston, Albany, Omaha, Fall River, 
At the other end of 


the scale there are half a dozen cities that ap- 


Oakland and Milwaukee. 


AND SOCIETY \ 





parently think they 
less than $75 per capita—New H; 


Nortolk, Va ° Louisville, Fort Vo 


rroup of cities « 0.000 
populati Fort Wavne Ik 
penditure th $125.05, close oll 
Vern N \ - Ba onne N J B t 
1 Colo o Springs, each I 
expenditure p pupil otf over $1] 
est in this group are Petersburg, \ 


($46.61); M 


($39.53): Q () 
vannah, Ga. ($35.52). The average 
group is $87.12. 

Santa Cruz, Calif., pays the high 


ifa tor se hool purposes among thie 


LO.000) to 0.000, the amount be 


Parkersburg, W. Va., is next with $1 
lowed by Bloomfield, N. J., with $102.82 
re some very low per ca} 1 hg 
group, including five with less tl 
Spartansburg, S. C., $37.74; Jackso 
$36.92; Marshall, Texas, $54.83; I 
Ala., $33.52, and Rome, Ga., $24.00. 1 


rroup is $73.90. 


age tor this 


By far the heaviest 


is for “instruction in day schools.” T! 


ages 76.9 cent. of the cost in th 


per 


eities, 





77 per cent. in the cities betwer 
and 100,000 population and 77.9 per 


the smaller cities, or practically the s 


all the groups, but it varies within the 


from nearly 90 per cent. down to sor 


over 60 per cent. The next largest iter 


“operation ot plant.” For “general co 


> 4 


the percentages of the total averages 2.4 


larger cities, 3.4 in the next group and ~ 


the lowest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROV 
CITY PLAYGROUNDS 


for increasing tl 


of city playgrounds, issued primarily 
of the controversy over playground 
New York City, but applicable to n 
cities, have been made public recentl) 


New York City 


league points out that playgrounds hav 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
hye 


direct 


Playground Leagu 


developing for only about twenty years, \ 


“sehools have centuries back of them,” a 


therefore the publie must be educated to 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
NEW YORK CITY THE BUFFALO STATE NORMAL 
of the important questions the New York SCHOOL 


Board of Edueation will consider in mak- Zz suffalo State Non 


ip its burget for 1926 will be the allowanes 


inds for an inereased number of district 
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ihe institution or the past fl 
granted a diploma in its home-making 
depart ent. ‘The new authorization means that 
the school can deve op its we eral teacher tral 
ing department so that evel lal it will be 
tenche college 
Chis acti taken at eeting of t 
New York State Board of Regents. Applic 
tior oO ) r¢ tatu Ss mad i Cal ro D 
Dr. H V. Rockwell, prineipal of the seh 
act 4 pr CSO ti ] i D th poa 
( ! ( ihe regents |! e | 1 the matte! 
unael! aay ement, during hich time il I 
made a ¢ | inve igation of the state normal 
hool 
At present there Is but one state teacl 


training institution in New York ot colleg 
Albany State Collece tor Teachers. 
id Dr. Rockwell have 


(oo 1 oner Ciraves ans 
he instructed by the regents to formulate 
program for the fourth year work the school 

The Buffalo State Normal School was founded 


tiful building, arch 


S72 Its present beautiti 


S Crestive ol 


Philadelphia, was erected in 1914 during the 
Dr. Daniel Upton. 

Its work primarily is the training of teachers 
f New York State, 
ll continue to be its field. Just be- 
600 stu 


principalship ot 
for the elementary schools o 


the war the registration reached 
vear its registration is 1,047, and 
la ay tor lack of capacity, the 
thing has happened in a nor 


mal school in New York State. Entrance r 


quiremeé Ss are as for colleges. 


Four years ago the professional course was 


changed from a two- to a three-year course. 


rs ago the h » economic course ,which 


| ve Vel 


} 


trains domestic science teachers, was made i 


four-year course, leading to a degree. 
There are ten normal schools in the state, 


il. 


with 4.200 students in all Buffalo has about 


one fourth the entire number. Its summer 
school has an enrollment of about 1,000 and its 


extension courses reach another 1,000. 
CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOLING IN 
NEW JERSEY 
CHILD employment on South Jersey truck 
ts accompanying evils, including 


farms, with 
evasion of school provisions in New Jersey and 
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d ed il the scho ls cou d he compel ed 


wor 


the children doing seasonal work o1 


} 


Pent vania s described in a rep 
nted by R ( J. Eldridge, state d 
mployment tor New Jersey, to Ar 
\MebBride, state labor commissioner. The 

made publie June 6. 
‘No child found working possessed 
eho ne certiica e,”” although children 

n farms were in 10 per cent. of the 
ten vears of age. Mr. Eldridge seores 
ng conditions found in his visits to th 
lersey far stating that in many « 
rm nie or to tenement standards 
mn hire risk, toilet fac é il 

ene 
Conditions uuld in yme measure 
proved, Mr. Eldridge points out, if 

n the eour es visited could be nducec 
cept children who come into the 
trict Most of the veal schools, it 
} rted have never made any eno! 
he children into the schools, and ! 
a disinclination to accommodate out « 





THE RESIGNATION OF DR. WEST 


Dr. Henry S. West has addresse 


} 


lowing letter to the Board ot 


sioners of Baltimore City in regi 


forced resignation: 


f School Commissioners, but not 1}: 
ist 31, 1925 This resignati . 


pleted five years of service as supé 
schools, for it was in the summer of 
was urgently asked to accept this 


? 
slightest solicitation upon my par 


fort} 


five years I have put forth the mos 


and unremitting effort to promote, ju 


circumstances and opportunity pern 
vancement of the public schools of 


+ 


echool 


+ 


] 


( 


d 


Balti 


have consisten ly stood for professiona 


high ideals in public school admin 
I 
also, to the limit of my authority, st 


cessfully resisted any incipient tend 


T 


teadil) 


stration 


y 


; 
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head of the department of publie speaking in 
the University of Arkansas, has been appointed 


ean of the eollege of arts and sciences. 


Dr. Jane Li sé Mesick has been appointed 


dean of Simmons College sne a graduate 


of Mount Holvoke College and has been an 


instructor in English at Simmons College sine 
10?0 
Miss | JEWELI SIMPSON, state supervisor 


of the elementary schools of Maryland, has beer 


appo ted a tar state iperintendent ot edu 


dent of public instruction, has been elected the 
first president of the State Normal School of 
Ashland, his term of office to begin on January 


1, 1926. 


Tue fight of the student bodv of the Nort! 
Georgia Agricultural College against President 
Marion D. Dubose, has been suecessful. Dr. 
Dubose has submitted his resignation, which has 


been accepted by the Board ot Trustees. 


Dr. Pavut F. VoreLKer, president of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich., has announced his res 


nation, to take effect on Septembe r l. 


THe award of $1,000 for a traveling fellow 
hip to attend the meteing of the World Federa 
tion of Edueation Associations at Edinburgh, 
Seotland, in July, of the American Child 
Health Association, the funds of which were 
provided by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has been made to Miss Anita §&. 
Dowell, instructor in biology and hygiene at 
the Maryland State Normal School, at Towson, 
Md. The eommittee of awards included Dr. 
Charles MeKenny, president of Michigan State 
Normal School, chairman; George H. Black, 
president of the Washington State Normal 
School; E. C. Higbie, president of the Eastern 
State Teachers College at Madison, 8. D.; Dr. 
Thomas Wood, of Teachers College, Columbia 


University, and Miss Dolfinger. 


Proressor H. A. Toops, of the Ohio State 
University, is chairman of a committee recently 
appointed by the Ohio College Association to 
study intelligence tests for college entrance. 
Other members of the committee are G. C. 


Robinson, Western Reserve University; L. D. 





Hartson, Oberlin College; H. G. G 
University, and W. C. Trow, of the | 


ot Cineinnatl. 


Roy L. SCHAFFER, assistant cor 
education ot Ne W Jersey, has heer elect 


cipal of the Paterson, N. J., Normal S 


salary of $6,500. Mr. Schaffer 
Frar k W. Ne) | ith, who Mi ill be 
i eritus o Jul ] 


A MARBLE character study ot Ge 
Whicher, professor emeritus of Hunter ( 
New York City, was presented to the e 
May 28 by Miss Yan Macleod ; 


W hicher retired a vear ago alter sery 


partment. 

Witt S. Monroe has retired as pro 
psychology in the Montelair, New Jers« 
Teachers College. He will live in Wat 


Vermont. 


A. F. Waters, superintendent of scl 
Georgetown, Ohio, has resigned atter 


nine years of service in the public scl 


the state. 


Frank S. Tispate, for twenty-five 
perintendent of schools in Waterto 
has tendered his resignation effective Au 
Superintendent Tisdale is completing 
seven vears of service as a teacher and 


tendent and plans to retire from the pri 


Dr. Joun J. MacVicar will retir 
tember as headmaster of Montelair <A: 
New Je rsey, which he founded Lorty-seve 
ago and will become headmaster emeritu 
place will be filled by Walter D. He: 
headmaster of the Nichols School in | 
Seven members of the faculty of Mont 
Academy besides Dr. MacVicar have ann 
their resignations. They are Raymor 
Haskell, assistant headmaster; C. H. Gar 
Harold H. Bradley and Montford Pfass, 1 
maties; Paul N. Hamlin and R. W. B 
history, and W. K. Bachelder, Spanish. 


Ix seeking a successor to the late Pri 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, the trustees of t! 
versity of Chicago have followed the prec 
established three years ago, when Pres 


Harry Pratt Judson retired, and have 


the University Senate, the chief ruling bo 
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Kappa adare 


oO yY June 


commencement 
liversity 


n Gran 


|. LEwIs Paton, hig headmaster 


ster Grammar School, Mane hester, Englat 


’ ly } 
tly gave an address on 
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protessor of biometry and vital statistics in 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. Establishment of the institute 
has become possible through financial support 


from the General Edueation Board and the 


Rockefeller Foundation. Associated with Dr. 
Pearl will be a staff of biologists and bio 


ire time to 


research on general problems of biology, with 


especial attention to the biology of life dura 
t n and | control 
PLANS to found University of Miami, with 


an endowment of $15,000,000 or more, are an 
nounced by William E. Walsh, of Miami Beach, 
president of the board of regents. A gift for 
endowment of $5,000,000 has been made by Mr. 
George Kk. Merrick. Incorporators of the uni- 
versity include William J Bryan, James M. Cox, 
former Governor of Ohio; Ruth Bryan Owen, 
George E. Merrick and Frederick Zeigen, who 

managing regent. Professor Wilham Lyon 
Phelps, Lampson professor of English litera- 
ture at Yale University, said that he had de- 
clined an offer to become the first president ol 
the university. 

Tue Legislature of Texas has appropriated 
$1,000,000, and the eitizens of Lubboek, Texas, 
have contributed 2,000 aeres of land for the 
new Texas Technological College to be estab- 
lished in that city under the presidency of Dr. 


P. W. Horn 


BenJAMIN N. Duxe, of New York City, and 
Durham, N. C., has given $200,000 to Kittrell 


College for Negroes at Kittrell, N. C. 


Howarp L. Goopuart, of New York City, 
has contributed $100,000 to the Bryn Mawr 
endowment fund of $400,000 for the endow- 
ment of the department of musie and the 


erection of an auditorium. 


Mrs. Mary Emery has given $300,000 for 
an addition to Cincinnati Art Museum that will 


house her collection of paintings. 


Beevests to Swarthmore College and the 
hospital of the University of Pennsylvania are 
made under the will of the late Rebecca W. 
Richards, proprietor of the Cheltenham-Revere 
Hotel, Atlantie City, who died recently. The 


will provides for the establishment of three 


scholarships in Swarthmore College, $30,01 
ing set aside for this purpose, and thre 


in the university hospital, for which $15, 


riven. 


One hundred and twenty business mer 


New York City have been asked to } 
themselves individually to contribute, or t 
among their friends and business as 
$66 a year for the next three years 
National Farm School, an agricultural 
tion designed to give poor boys an 
tunity to learn scientific farming. The N: 
Farm School is located at Doylestown, P 
Philadelphia. It was founded twer 
years ago by the late Rabbi Joss ph Kra 
and grew out of a suggestion of Tol 


> ‘ 
Russ an novelist. 


ReQuests of teachers in the summer s 
of Washington, D. C., for increased pay 


the forthcoming session have been deni 


the Board of Edueation, the same schedulk 


effect last year being adopted. Dr. Fra 
] 





Ballou, superintendent of schools, advised 


board that higher salaries for the summer s 
teachers could not be granted without a 

tion in the number of summer classes 

$30,000 appropriated for the operatio 

maintenance of the summer schools last 
was completely used up and the approp 
this year is no greater. 

THe Connecticut state department of h 
recently undertook a survey of the wate 
plies of rural schools, and up to April 1] 
analyzed and inspected the supplies of 1 
seven schools. Of these, seventy-five wer 
tained from wells, twenty-one from spri 
one from a running stream. Twenty-four 


pronounced satisfactory, thirty-six unsat 


tory, six very unsatisfactory and sixteen uns 


Twenty-six of the wells were less than 20 


deep. Fifty-six wells and springs were i 


in need of covering to prevent the entrance 


surface water. The most striking point bri 


out by this survey was the large number 


wells and springs used by rural schools w! 


were poorly constructed and of the bucket 
chain type. 


E1icut foreign students, including two 


China, one from Egypt, one from Russia, 
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of the most interesting features of the summer 

session is the demonstrational school, maintained 

for the exclusive use of students in edueation, 

vith an experienced staff of teachers and a 

school organization, including a kindergarten, 
] 


t school of six grades, a junio1 


an elementary 
high school ot three years and a senior high 
school of one year. Most if not all of the usual 
subjects of instruction, including practical arts, 
are represented in the curriculum. For the us‘ 
of students in educational psychology, there are 
also two demonstration classes for exceptional 
children, one for very bright, and one for dull 
children. The Teachers College Library, with 
its collection of over 83,000 volumes, mainly on 
education and allied subjects, offers unusual 
opportunities to teachers. Excursions to insti- 
tutions and places of historic, literary and gen 
eral interest in and near New York which are a 
regularly organized part of the summer session 
are an excellent means tor teachers to gain a 
first hand knowledge of New York City and the 


vicinity. 


New York UNIVERSITY 

THE summer school of New York University 
will open on July 7 and will continue until Au- 
gust 14. All the courses will be offered this 
year in the university building at Washington 
Square or in the immediate vicinity ot the 
square. 

Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, of New York Univer- 
sity, will direct the courses in normal school 
education, designed primarily for the improve- 
ment of administration and teaching in normal 
schools and teachers colleges. Dr. Suhrie came 
to New York University in 1924, to organize 
this department, from Cleveland, where he was 
formerly dean of the School of Education. He 
will be assisted this summer by Miss Anne 
Rochefort, now on the staff of the Cleveland 
School of Education. 

A series of special courses in nutrition, be- 
havior problems, child health and other sub- 
jects will be offered this summer, under the 
direction of Dr. E. George Payne, professor of 
educational sociology at the university. Dr. 
John MeCarthy, head of the department of 
child hygiene at De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, and specialist in child behavior 


problems tor the public schools of New York, 


and Dr. L. C. Schroeder, protessor ol chil 
diseases at Cornell Medical College, wil 
Dr. Payne. 

Both graduate and undergraduate cours 
physical education are offered under the 
tion of Protessor Clark W. Hethering 
New York Unive rsity. These are design: 
only lor specialists in physical education 
also for elementary teachers, school pri 
and superintendents. 

Protessor Anna Y. Reed, of the Sch 
Education, New York University, and m: 
ing director of the National Junior Pers 
Service of New York, will be in charge « 
courses 1n personnel service. These cour 
planned to prepare persons for positio 
educational advisers, vocational counselors 
sonnel directors and deans of men and 

Teachers in vocational and trade schoo 
teachers of industrial arts, men and won 
industry who wish to prepare for teaching, 
dents specializing in vocational and cont 
tion school teaching and teachers holding 
permanent vocational certificate issued b: 
University of the State of New York shoul 
especially interested in the courses in vocat 
edueation to be given by Dr. Ralph E. Pi 
Dr. Pickett will be assisted this summer b 
Verne A. Bird, assistant superintendent ¢ 
public schools of Utica, New York, who 
charge of vocational and industrial educati 
that city, and whose program in that field 
attracted wide attention. 

The summer school department of art ed 
tion will be under the direction of Robert 
Kissack, supervisor of art and manual tra 
of the publie schools of St. Louis. The cour 
offered in the summer school are presented In 
four-year sequence and consist of studio wor 
in combination with methods. Mr. Kissack w 
give a course consisting of thirty lecture 
the principles of art education, thirty lectures 
on the theory and practice of design and ninet 
periods of studio work in the development 
problems. The department is organized fo1 
advanced training of supervisors and art te: 
ers, which attracts teachers from all secti 


of the United States. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


The Boston University summer session oflt 
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policy of recent vears of adapting its work 
wherever possible to the needs of teachers and 
school administrators. In addition to the large 
variety Of courses in all the college de partments 
this school offers during the summer of 1925 
courses in the department of education, inelud- 
ing a dozen courses in observation and spec 

methods in a demonstration school cove ring tne 
grades from the kindergarten to the junior 
nigh school, inclusive. Five of its courses in 
education and psychology carry graduate credit. 

Special features of this summer session are 
the Institute of French Edueation, where all 
the work and recreational activities are con- 
ducted in French; composite courses by well- 
known specialists in Americanization, school 
supervision and administration, rural education, 
physical education and athletie coaching. 

rhe Pennsylvania State College summer ses- 
sion has always appealed strongly to summer 
students because of its fine summer climate, its 
beautiful mountain scenery, Its remoteness trom 
the noise and bustle of city life and the splen 
did recreational faeilities which it affords. 
Mountain excursions, nature study and veog 
raphy trips and informal social picnics are mat- 
ters of daily occurrence. 

The school this year has a faculty of 159 
members, 66 of whom have been brought from 
other institutions. It offers a total of 246 
courses in thirty departments, 48 of which carry 
eredit for either undergraduate or graduate 


degrees. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
As a part of its recently expanded activities 
in the field of teacher training, the University 
of Cincinnati will offer an extensive program In 
education and liberal arts, under the direction 
of Dean L. A. Pechstein, of the college of edu- 
eation, in its summer session from June 22 to 
July 31. Special features will be unit courses 
in “New educational organizations” and “Adapt- 
ing the school to individual needs,” in which 
outstanding specialists will participate; a pro- 
gram for teachers of sight conservation, unde 
the auspices of the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness, and demonstration 
classes in reorganized primary grade, natural 

third grade and reorganized fifth grade. 
James M. Glass, director of junior high 


schools for Pennsylvania; Bird T. Baldwin, di- 


rector of the Iowa Child Welfare Rese; 
tion, and Charles L. Spain, deputy suy 
dent of schools, of Detroit, will each b 
tendance for a week, and will lecture o: 
high school education, the preschool c¢} 
the platoon school, respectively. Rena ( 
bins, of the City Normal School, Roch 
York, will teach throughout the ten 
Winifred Hathaway, secretary of the N 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindn: 
have charge of the sight conservation pr 
and will be assisted by Estella Lawes, 
of sight-saving classes in Cincinnati, a 
local specialists from the publie schoo! 
College of Medicine. 

The College of Edueation has expa 
graduate work this year, in commor 
other activities, by the addition of f 
members to its staff. The number of « 
for the master’s degree has increase 
dents are now being prepared for the « 
Graduate courses this summer will 
among others: “Character educatior 
methods” (Dean Pechstein), “The case 1 
of teaching” (Professor Burris), “The « 
tary curriculum” (Professor Greg 
“Psychology of the elementary school s 
(Miss Stebbins), in addition to the unit 
and the customary courses in administ1 
measurement, elementary and secondary ¢ 
tion, statistical methods and psycholog: 

Undergraduate work will be well pr 
for, practically all departments of the L 
Arts College offering courses to supp! 
those in education. Although the main p1 
of the summer session will run for six 
from June 22 to July 31, extended cours 
chemistry, physics and zoology will be 
from June 15 to August 8. 

A study recently made by Professor W 
Burton, director of student teaching, it 
that the student body attracted to the fiv 
training program of the college of edu 
is in its social and economie compositi: 
superior to the average, not only of the t 
ing profession at large but of the grad 
the two-year normal schools. The Cir 
cooperative plan is drawing its materia 
excellent homes, of high cultural and eco 
level, all in sharp contrast to the finding 
Dr. Coffman’s study of the teaching grou] 


large a few years ago. 
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it courses, 


n addition to the general courses 
eourses having to do with agricul 
on, industrial education and physi- 
The general courses in education 
education, principles of 
technic of teaching, edu- 
psychology, social psychology, educa- 


iministration, comparative education, 


sanitation, the principal, 

ational measurement, supervi- 

high school, the curriculum, ed- 

sor ology, theory of ed ation, statis 
research. Thirty-five in- 

various courses in 

umber of the students registered for 
eourses are eandidates lor ne mas 
e, although there will be in attendanes 
the doctor’s degree and a 

‘e candidates for the bach- 

work of the summer session 
work in the university, 
percentage of the students are 
ir eandidates for degrees, relatively few 
+ found in attendance who are not regu- 


matriculated. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING z a measuren 


versity of Wyoming is offering a more 


program in the summer quarter of 
than ever before. The session will open 
ine 15 and close August 28. It is divided 
o terms, the first term closing on July 
the second term opening on July 23. 
limate in Wyoming is particularly desir- 
for summer study. In fact, students have 
1 it so pleasant that the slogan, “The cool- 
lmmer school in Ame¢ rica,” 1a been 
Practically all 
en at the university will be 1 duty 
¢ the summer. In addition, following 


ally known instructors from 
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remains of cave-dwellers, the ruins of Indian 
settlements and inhabited Indian pueblos. 

A special attraction of the coming session will 
be four lectures by Dr. A. V. Kidder, curator 
of Peabody Museum and for several years arche- 
ologist in charge of excavations at the ruins of 
the Pueblo of Pecos, N. M., and lectures by 
thoroughly qualified persons on other Indian 


subjects, such as dances and Indian religion. 


Tue UNIversity oF TEXAS 

Two terms of six weeks each are offered in 
the summer quarter of the University of Texas. 
This organization was found necessary to meet 
the needs of the teachers of the southwest who 
are eager to spend the summer months in per- 
fecting their scholarship. The enrollment last 
summer was approximately 3,200, and about 75 
per cent. of these were teachers in service or 
about to enter the profession. There were 399 
graduate students in attendance last summer, 
and a larger number is expected this year. 

The school of education is offering about 
sixty summer courses in educational psychol- 
ogy, history of education, administration, meth- 
ods of teaching and the philosophy of eduea- 
tion. In addition to the standard courses every- 
where recognized some special courses are of- 
fered for local conditions, such as “Education 
in Texas,” “Adolescent group activities,” for 
training executives of Boy and Girl Scouts; 
“Interschool contests” for directors of local in- 
terscholastic league activities and courses on the 
junior high school. Other courses are offered 
in physical education, vocational guidance, rural 
methods and administration, manual training 
and tests and measurements. 

Connected with the summer work is a demon- 
stration school, with classes from the kinder- 
garten through the junior high school. These 
classes are open for observation and demonstra- 
tion. Correlated with the observation work are 
the theoretical courses in methods of teaching 
the various elementary school subjects. In 
high-school teaching courses are offered in spe- 
cial methods in Spanish, Latin, history and 
other subjects. 

The University of Texas, because of its loca- 
tion, has been able to offer peculiar advantages 
in the study of Spanish. It has, moreover, re- 
markable materials for advanced work in south- 
ern and southwestern history and Spanish- 


American history. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


\r 


Genetic Studies of Genius. Volume I. 


and Physical Traits of a Thousand G 


Children. By Lewis M. TERMAN 
Stanford University Press, 1925, pp 


648. 


THIs is one of the most important cor 


tions to psychology that has appeared « 


the past few years, and the author and 


who have assisted him in this extensive 


are to be congratulated upon the result 


their labors. It is not only important be 


of the vast extent of the work, but a! 


cause of the general method of attac! 


have had in the past innumerable int: 


studies of individuals with reference t 


mental and physical traits, but we hai 


had any very detailed and intensive 


of large groups of individuals, in order t 


how such groups differ from the average 


micht deseribe the method as the elinical met 


applied to a large group, as contrasted 


usual elinieal study applied to one indis 


The work is also characterized by a ver 


termined attempt to obtain as many obj 


measures of mental traits as possible, and 


determination has resulted in many va 
contributions to our existing tests for the 1 
surement of character qualities and inter 


In this field alone one notes a decided ad 


over present methods. It is a bold st 


out into the uncharted fields of character 1 


surement, and it is bound to stimulate 


useful research in the future. 
This development of new measuring 
ments of all sorts left the authors w 


norms or standards with which to compare 
gifted children, who formed the main object 


} 


of their study. In many eases, therefor 


were forced to give these new tests to 


groups of unselected children. These 


contr 


y 


ards for unselected children are in thems 


a very important addition to psychology. 


emphasis of the book upon the gifted ch 


naturally not raised into prominence this 


of unselected children, but, it may be 


said that for many traits we have now f 


first time probable standards for uwunse\ 


children. 
Gifted children, for the purpose « 


study, are defined as those having intellig 


quotients on standard intelligence tests 


‘ 
p' 
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iperiority would seem to be much less ASSOCIATION 


in intellectual, volitional 
This superiority is an 
although gifted chil 


] ahi! 


hool abilities 


selected children. ’ 
fe are decidedly normal. The boys 
re fond of regular boys’ games than 
e unselected boys. They would seem to 
al and intellectual interests, 
ual amount of activity in ts. And 
report goes, shattering the unfounded 
reneralizé yns iat have been 

ip around the concept oO 

or precocious 
ok makes no specific 
the gifted, 
the foundation 


education o1 uch children 


ttle follow- 
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diana University, will speak on the “Schools 
and the building of character.” Superintendent 
J. M. Gwinn, of San Francisco, will speak on 
“Significant developments in types of schools 
President E. C. Elliott, of 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, will 


and eurricula.” 


speak on “Progress in colleges and universi- 
ties.” 

Monday afternoon will be given over to meet- 
ings of departments and allied organizations. 
Speakers at the Monday evening meeting will 
include Superintendent E. U. Graff, of Indian- 
apolis; President W. P. Dearing, of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Colorado; Colonel J. C. Drain, 
commander of the American Legion, and Presi- 
dent Newlon, whose topie will be “The educa- 
tional outlook at the end of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century.” 

Tuesday morning will be the first business 
session of the Representative Assembly. At 
this session Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chair- 
man of the illiteracy commission, will present 
a report and lead a discussion of the illiteracy 
problem; John F. Sims, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Five Thousand on Child Labor, will 
lead a discussion on child labor, and there will 
be reports by Miss Olive M. Jones, of New 
York, and Milton Bennion, chairman of the 
Committee on Character Education. 

Tuesday afternoon is again set apart for de- 
partment meetings, while Tuesday evening is 
“Indiana Night,” with the Indianapolis Teach- 
ers’ Chorus providing the music, the Governor 
of Indiana presiding and Meredith Nicholson 
speaking on “Culture and brass tacks.” 

Among the speakers and reporting chairmen 
at the second business session of the assembly 
on Wednesday morning will be State Superin- 
tendent Francis G. Blair, Illinois; J. O. Engle- 
man, Terre Haute; Miss Anna Riddle, Saint 
Joseph, Mo., chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred on Classroom Teachers’ Problems; 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, Calif.; Harold W. 
Foght, of the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, S. D.; State Superintendent 
Thomas E. Johnson, Michigan, and Augustus 
O. Thomas, commissioner of education of the 
state of Maine and chairman of the Committee 
on Cooperation of the World Federation of 


Edueational Associations. 


The general theme of the Wednesday ey: 


session will be “Interpreting the schools 
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public,” with State Superintendent J 


or 


Abercrombie, Alabama; Anna G. Fraser. 
land, Calif.; Superintendent John J. 
St. Louis, and Miss 


Claire, Wis., as the speakers. 


The report of the Legislative Commissior 


Lillia E. 


Ma 


Johnsor . 


be presented at the Thursday morning s 


by the chairman, Professor George D. 


\+, 


and at the same session Dr. William B 


ot the Chicago Normal College, will report 


the Committee on the American School 


again be cor 


meeting, Pre 


isidered i 


sident E. 


it 


H. 


versity of Kansas, leading off with 


the Thursday 


Dobbs, ol 


the Univ 


ey 


Lindley, of the 
*The 
leges and the people,” to be followed b 
fessor Ella Victoria 


of Missouri, speaking for the teachers’ o 


zations, and Joe Elmer Morgan, of Washi 


who will discuss “Responsibilities ol 


tional journalism in interpreting the scho 


the public.” 


president of the University of Wisconsin, 


Pri cry 


“Interpreting the schools to the public” 


| 


Dr. Glenn Frank, the newly el 


speak on “The responsibility of the pr 


interpreting the schools to the public.” 


The final business session of the Represent 


tive Assembly will be held on Friday mon 


followed by final sessions of the depart: 


and allied organizations in the afternoon. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND ALLIED MEETINGS 


Tentative programs of the meetings of 


partments and allied organizations held 


dianapolis in connection with the annual meet 


ing of the National Education Association 


given in the 


The following is a brief summary of the p: 


erams as gle 


details of some of the programs will be fom 


June Journal of 


~aned fro 


m 


the associat 


this source. 


the Journal and in the Notes and News de} 


ment of ScHOOL AND SOCIETY in so far as se] 


rate anonunecements are received: 


National Council of 


sessions, June 
day afternoon 


and Roll Call; 


‘‘The year’s 


Tigert, United States Commissioner of Edu 


Washington, D. C.; 


ticipation of 


29, June 


program 


Education 


30 and July 2. 7 


follows: 


President ’s 


progress 


Teachers 


in 


in 


Address, J. 


superintendent of schools, San Francisco, ‘ 


} 
no 


] 


"} 


Announ 


education,’’ . 


School 


J 


‘*Report of Committee o 
Manage! 
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CATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

; FACTS REGARDING THE EN- 

LLMENT IN LATIN IN PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
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pub high 
states 3 I ls . _° 
Latiz 1922 , 
] Z 
Alal cad 
Ar i 
Ark 
Ca i ‘ 
( 1do 27.4 
( ¢ ‘ 
Dela ) 
District of ¢ bia 28.7 
Bh ) 
G r 7 
Id ) 17.9 
] 4 L ) 
] 13.7 
Loy 18.7 
Ka 
Kentuck 19.5 
La siana 21.8 
Ma ne ~ 
Maryland l 
Massachusetts 25.2 2 
Michig 1.8 , 
Minnesota 19.8 
Mississippi 2 
Missouri 22.9 
Montana 16.8 
Nebraska £3.58 
Nevada 5 
New H pshire 96.2 9 
New Jersey 25.3 


( Oo 3 
Oklah« 1 94.5 
Cre 95 ) 
Pennsylvania 1.9 
Rhode Island 24.4 
South Ca i 5° 9 
South Dakota ov 


West Virginia _— 8 
Wisconsin se 5 
Wvoming — 24.7 
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and 


serious 
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educational matters receive 


Statistics do 
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not seem 
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let us hope the investigation now being 


more attention. 


to be on the side of the Latin enthusiast. 
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